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out the fresh obligation arising from that newly acquired
wisdom with regard to statesmanship and administration.
For him, indeed, the question of cultural relations im-
plies first of all a new way of looking at and of govern-
ing the subjects of the East India Company: clt is not
very long,5 he writes in his Preface to Sir Charles Wilkins'
translation of the Bhagvadgita, csince the inhabitants of
India were considered by many as creatures scarce ele-
vated above the degree of savage life; nor, I fear, is that
prejudice yet wholly eradicated, though surely abated.
Every instance which brings their real character home
to observation will impress us with a more generous
sense of feeling for their writings, and these will survive
when the British dominion in India shall have long ceas-
ed to exist, and when the forces which it once wielded
of wealth and power are lost to remembrance.' And
commenting on the Gita he points out the differences bet-
ween the Western way of thinking and that of the East,
but generously admits the religious and moral values of
the book: 'Many passages will be found obscure and many
will seem redundant, others will be found clothed with
ornaments of fancy unsuited to our taste, and some ele-
vated to a tract of sublimity into which our habits of
judgement will find it difficult to pursue them; but few
will shock either our religious faith or moral sentiments/
Neither Wilkins,, however, nor Halhed, whose Sanscrit
Grammar was published in 1778, were the first pioneers
of Sanskrit learning. The first scholar or writer to have
printed in Europe a real dissertation in Sanskrit learning f
was Alexander Dow who also wrote an essay on Hinduism, V
entitled 'A Dissertation concerning the Customs, Man-
ners, Language, Religion arid Philosophy of the Hindus',